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to 40,000 Italian volunteers, and proposed, as a last
expedient  to  end  the  deadlock,  that  all parties
should agree to proportionate withdrawals in advance
of adding up the actual numbers there.   This was
by no means good enough for the Labour Party
whose spokesman, Mr. Grenfell, went so far as to
demand that we should insist on the Duce removing
all his 40,000 volunteers from Spain within fourteen
days on the grounds that they had no right to be
there.   This simple thesis roused Mr. Chamberlain
to undertake a rare excursion into the realms of
political philosophy.  "What does the Hon. Member
mean by Foreign Policy?" Mr. Chamberlain asked,
"You can lay down sound and general propositions.
You can say that your foreign policy is to maintain
peace; you can say that it is to protect British
interests, you can say that it is to use your influence
such as it is, on behalf of the right against the
wrong, as far as you can tell the right from the
wrong.    You can lay down all these as general
principles, but that is not a policy. Surely if you
are to have a policy you must take the particular
situations and consider what action or inaction is
suitable for those particular situations.   That is
what I myself mean by policy, and it is quite clear
that  as the situations and  conditions in foreign
affairs continually change from day to day, your
policy cannot be stated once and for all if it is to
be applicable to every situation that arises."   The
House has rarely heard so frank and naked an anti-
thesis  between   Foreign   Policy   and   the   general
principle underlying it.   It is all very well for Sir
Eyre Crowe or Sir Robert Vansittart to present
confidential memoranda to Ministers in this heart-
less idiom; the Minister is expected to deck it out
in a suitable disguise.   Mr.  Chamberlain did his
country a service at a grave moment in its history